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A&STRACT , 

This docukient, b<ised on the e xperiences. o f the 
authors in five Iowa school districts, describes a prcgram for 
encouraging women and ether minorities to become school 
administrators. Chapter 1 discusses promoting ^the awareness that 
discrimination 'is a significant problem. Methods described are use of 
a !Spons6rsh,ip program for informal contact between adjinistrators^ and' 
staff members, and an internship program for exploring interest' and 
potential the area of administration. Chap'ter.2 presents 
behavioral studies on specific cognitive and skill- building 
components and defines power, influence, responsibility, and 
authority as they pertain to decision-making.. A final chapter 
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INTRODUCTION /' 

/ • , '. 

In sp^e of all the efforts that have been made to recru)^ and 

encourage women into traditionally male-dominated careers, the statis- 

'tics continue to be discouraging. While it is not the purpose of this 

monograph to. belabor , these statistics, it may be helpful to f'emind the 

readier of a few. Although women make up the fastest growiiig sector of 

the labor force, the a verage* salary for the woman wit^ a dollege degree- 

is abei^t the same as the average salary for the male high school drop- 

1 ■ , 

out. Women stil.l occupy only a' few presidencies in public two- and. 

' ^ 2 '•" ' ' 

four-year colleges. The "old boy" network remains the primary , recruit- 

' > 3 ' • ' ' • 

ment mechani sm'for academic positions, and the natio of male.adminis-, 

' trators in our elementary andssecondary schools is far in excess of the 
ratio of male to female teachers. • 

, Job discrimination is only part of th^ problem. Why is it that x 
one-third of all working women are concentrated in only seven* jobs: 
secretary, retail sales clerk, household worker, elementary teacher, 
bookkeeper, waitress, and nurse? 
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Factors seem to be 'operating that interfere with the motivation 
of females to choose the traditional male-oriented occupations. Women 
appear to have an unconscious image that coh^tricts their emerging self-' 
concepts and the nature of their aspiratioris. A survey conducted with 

1166 teachers in. the Cedar Rapids Comriunity School District in I'owa ' 

'V 

yiel^t^d the following data. ' When asked th4 question, "Have you ever * 
considered a career in educational administration?" sixty-four peVcent 
Of the male respondents answered in the affirmative, while only thirty- 
one percent of the women said "yes.". Seventy-seven percent^of tRe 
women stated that the main reason they would not consider a career in . 
educational ackninistration was that they didn't think theycould succeed. 
Only twenty-two percent of the men gave thi^s as a reason for not "con- 
sidering a career in educational administration. 

Even if discrimination in hiring school administrators were com- 

\ 

pletely abolished, there might- not be a marked change in the ratio of 
male to female acjministrators unless suitable intervention techniques 
were employed. This monograph describes an effective program for; encour- 
aging women and other minorities to become school administrators; it is 
ba^ed upon the experiences of the authors in five Iowa school districts. 
The program has tWtee basic' facets. It can, over a period of three 
to five years, initiate'subtle organizational changes that wiVl set in 
motion a process of succession to administrative positions -that does 
not discriminate against women.- It has d strong ski 1 Vbui 1 ding com- 
ponent-- strong enough to compensate for past socialization, training, and 
tj|e aspi rational differences between men and women. Finally, the program 
balances the prpbabi 1 ity of real change against the threat felt by 



LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 
AWARENESS OF DISCRIMINATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE PREPARATION 
ENCOURAGEMENT Fl^jM OTHERS 




EXPERIENTIAL COMPONENTS 
SKILL-BUILDfNG COMPONENTS 
COGNITIVE COMPONENTS 



Figure 1. Program Components Based Upon Needs Assessment Data 



current administrators, who cannot be expected to embrace enthusias- 
ticall^ a, program that promises to modify the system with which they 
have learned to cope." 

By adkninistering the Needs Assessment Form in Appendix A, managers 
of the -program in a given area can determine the -level of aspiration, 
the awareness of discrimination as a factor in promotion, and the level 
of administrative preparation of district teacherji^ is well as the 
amount and type of encouragement that various segments of the certified 
staff have received from personal and professional sources. Although 
these data are not mandatory in conducting the project, they are 
beneficial in planning the activities to be included in the experiential, 
skill-building, and cognitive components of the project. 
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/ The ensuing 'chdipters of this monograph' will address, -in details 
the mechanics onestabi ishing and facilitating each program component. 
These chapters will be followed by a nummary chapter discussing the 
experiences of the authors while implementing the program in districts 

s and ethnic compositions. We hope that this summary 
chapter will give the reader some general insight into prq^^ect manage- 
ment, plus some helpful hints on how to influ'eijce other districts to 
adopt and utilize this program in order to- move womerl and other minor- 
•ities into school administration. * 
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CHAPTER ONE ■ . 
ESTABLISHING AND MANAGING THE EXPERIENTIAL COMPONENT ' 

s 

V 

' One of the firsttasks in encouraging women and other minorities 
to enter school administration is to promote the awareness of discrimina- 
tion as a significant problem. This can "be done by sensitizing current • 
actnimstratbrs, by developing materials^ to convey the potential contribu- 
tion of women and other minorities, and by developing act*ivities and 
materials to deal with the myth of female inferiority. Aspirations to 
administrative careers may be* raised by activities and materials designed 
to overcome the existing cultural bias Against career orientation for 
women and to counte<^ct the sel f-perpetuatirig problems of I'imited self- 
image on. the part or women and other minorities. One example is a 
set of structured, graduated experiences that j)lace the aspirant in ^ 
leadership roles. The amount of time the leadership candidate can 
spend in learning abdut and practicing leadership roles defines the * " 
range of these experiences. 



SPONSORSHIP • 

The sponsorship progrJmi is designed to fbmialize, legitimize, and 

• • \ ^ 

intervene in fhe presently informal "old boy" fretwork of administrative 
succession. Le^pnard A. Valverde, following an extensive study coriducted 
In the Los Angeles Unified School District, has written an enlighten- 

,1 

ing analysis of how this informal process work^\- He states that 
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generally sponsorship is founded on favoritism, not competition, and 

> 

that selection of a prot^g^e is based first on the degree of likeness 

* * 

to the sponsor and second on. professional capability. He cont.inues that" 
Sponsors identify possible candidates for adoption by subconscious v 
criteria. ' . • ' ' 

Dr. Valverde states: 

Although equal opportunity is a public assumption {official 
stance) and succession socialization (unofficial practice) 
IS an institutional practice, both concepts a/e functional 
within the public school system and cause a "split person- 
ality." Succession socialization is the established practice. 
It produces the type of administrator wanted by "insiders." 
-Equal opportunity is used for the benefit- .of the general pub- 
lic and complies with, regulations of "outsiders." < . 

Dr. Valverde follows with several conclusions that have implications 

for the d^mini strati ve advancement of women and minorities. He states: 

^1. If a person does not have personal "qual ities- reflective 
of the sponsor, that person will not be subconsciously 
identified. 

> 

2. Opportunities for sponsorship are limited, particularly 
with today's economic s.ituation, so restricted to those 
most like the sponsor. ' ' 

3. If the district is not seeking a particular type of adminis- 
trator, there will be no conscious effort to identify said 
individual . ■ 

4. If a person is no^-sponsored but is allowed to seek train- , 
ing, their treatment will be less favorable than that 
delivered a prot^g^e. 
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5. If a person does not announce for candidacy, chances of 
''being selected are greatly''Xj;iminished. 

The sponsorship program 'is designed to establish a mechanism that 

will provide opportunity for informal contact between administrators and^ 

staff members interested; in educational leadership and to provide the 

leadership" candidate with information, advice. Visibility, and exper- 

ifences that will be helpful in career advancement? 

\ . J 
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A sponsorship committee is organized first. This committee cQn- 
tacts certified staff members in order to identify persons who wish to 
be sponsored. Each candidate is asked to list, in order of choice, 
three administrators or administrative positions of interest. The 
^jgronsorshTp committee then contacts the administrators to see if they 
%re willing to work with a given leadership candidate, and candidates 
are paired with administrative sponsors. Support groups are also 
established iR which candidates 'meet monthly to communicate problems, 
accomplishments, and information. , ^ 

• The sponsorship program can take as much or as little time during 
the year as the sponsor and leadership candidate, feel is needed. Some 
districts do allocate the leadership candidate one day of released time 
from the classroom to work with the sponsor. Possible activities of. 
"the candidate are included in Appendix B. • 

A variety of activities- can be included in the program. Leader- 
ship candidates may attend the following functions with their sponsors: 
a board meeting, a workshop, professional-organization meetings, a 
luncheon meeting, functions to which the sponsor is invited because of^ 
affiliation with the school district, and any other activities th5 . 
Isponsor thinks appropriate. The candida-te may observe the sponsor 

t 

4 

conducting a nveeting and interviewing prospective employees, and the 
sponsor may assign th^ candidate a responsibility stfch as chairing a 
^committee, being a member of a committee, or representing the sponsor 
at ^ meeting. The candidate may speiid several hours working with the 
sponsor on a project for which the sponsor is responsible. 



We strongly recommend that each leadership candidate and sponsor 
meet together each month at planned times. Topics to discuss at these 
meetings include: certification requirements or other requirements for 
the administrative position, job description, interview skills (role 
playing suggested), administrative structure, budget procedures, the 
sponsor's career path, scheduling, community-relations skills, policy 
and decision making on building and district levels, impact of negotia- 
tion3,- daily routine and commitments, handling adverse criticism, 
responsibilities of the school board, I ine/staff. organizational patterns, 
and comper^ation in an administrative position. See Appendix ,B. 



1. Most large school districts have tended to select administratqrs 
by an informal system based on "sponsf)rship" of persons mirroring 
the image of existing administrators rather than by the formal 
process of evaluating professional competence. While this informal 
system has worked well in many cases, it has generally excluded 
women and^those who are culturally different. 

2. All staff membVs who might be interested in educational leadership 
need an opporturfffcy for this informal kind of c()ntact, Vhich was 
formerly available to only a few. ' , ' 

• ^ . ■ 

3. Frequently, through^uch contacts, a person can accurately assess 
his/her interest in and aptitude for an administrative career. 

4. Visibility to significant administrators \is vital to any pferson who ' 
aspires to advancement in educational leadership. These persons 
need an opportunity to demonstrate their abilities and to make their 
interest known. 

'5. In view. of Title IX requirements, the district needs to provide 
leadership opportunities for women and to make an effbrt to • 
identify 'women who may be considered'for advancement. 

— — . : U- 

Figure 2. Why a Sponsorship Program Is Necessary 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4, 

5. 



To increase awareness among district administrators of the poten- 
tial leadership ability in women and other mtnurities, thus helping 
to erase biases which are destructive to our educational goals. 

4 

Jo- encourage potential leader5-4)y giying them an opportunity to 
assess their interest in and aptitude\for administration. 

* ' \ 

To imfJrove understanding between staff administrators in a 

district. 
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To aid in the identi^Hkion of future administrators and persons 
who can provide leadership for special situations within the dis- 



trict. 



To provide visibility for persons who aspire to educational leader- 
ship. 



Figure 3. Objectives of the Sponsorship ^^Program 

• 



The support groups meet "on a regular basis so that leadership Candidates 
can explore mutual concerns and interests related to the sponsorship pro- 
grams and to their personal career goals. The monthly agenda is determined 
by each support group, with assistance provided by the sponsorship cominittee. 
Attendance is an integral part of partici-pation in the sponsorship program. 



Figure 4. What Are Sponsorship Support Groups? 
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•f^S^dNSIfilLITrh of' LEADERSHIP"^ cAr^^^^^ , 

1..' M^tke an. initial contact with your sponsor before November*!. 

2. 'Ilet your sponsor know what' you;hope to gain from part'icipation 
^ -lin tfjB sponsorship program. ^ • 

3. ' Record all of the activTtie*, 'dates, and; points earned in your 

contact With your sponsor. ' * * * 

4. ReqUest^sub'^titute time, tllfrowgji. the office, pr&f^rablyat Jeast 
• one week in ac^^nce. • * ' • ' . • '\ 

5. Be prompt and d^li^ent in.keep'ing apj;K).intment5. '> Attethpt tn arrange 
the timf of your*nex]t''meetii^ ,at the a«d of each 6iBssv)fl with your 
sponsor. 



6. 
7.. 

8.' 



Complete a ogriodic report to tJje- sponsb^^hip cqnflmii;t|je.\ ^ ' 
Advise, sponsorship commit]^ee if'j'you are' experiencing any difficul 



ties in working with youc spdh^r 
Attend support grouf^ rtfguUr.ly. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF SPONSOR: 



3. 
4. 



1. Schedule re'gular meetings with -your iGaderstiip candidate. (Take 
the Initiative, as s/he may be hesitant to ask* for your time.) 
'2. Advise leadership c%didate as early as ^DOSsTble if you cannot 

• keep an appointment.- <o) . * . ♦ 
Take the initiative in suggesting actrvtt-le^ innwhich^your l.eader- ' 
ship candidate might become involvera. Plan aXead to a-lJow J?ime 
to arrange for a substitute, if necessary. • • ^ - 
Be h€nest and realistic irf provicnng the kind-ef irf^brmation and 
^advice that will befelpful to Vour -leadership candidite. Identi^fy 
^matters that require\Wfident>al ity . * * . * 

5. Go over the suggested actrv+tles with ypiir candidate and try'^to • ' 
include leadership experiences to satisfy s6me of the pouints 

. - ' required. 

Nqlify 'th& office if you are having any problems r 

RESPONSlBiLlTlES OF SPONSORSHIP COMMITTEE : r" ; » 

1. Contact and inform sponsors of the obj^cii'yes and responsibilities 
involved in the program/ Get penin'ssiony.^^ assignment of leader- 

• ship ca-ndidates. • 

2. Notljry leadership candidates of assignment afid conduct orientation 
meeting prior to^ beg.i.nning of activities between leadership candidates 
and sponscK's. ' ' ■ . . • . ^ 

3. Resolve any problems between leadership candidates and sponsors. 
Make' new assignments if necessary. ^ 

4. - Organize support, g give any assistance needed to make-them 
' successful " ' . ; ■ 

.5', Wpnitor and evaluate the program. , ' ' 



figure .f^es|llins^ibili.ties: ^Leadership Candi;date, Sponsor, Sponsorsliip Committee 
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MINI-INTERNSHIP ft^ • ^ ' • - 

The second level in the experiential component is th6 mini-internship 
program. This ten-day experience is offered'-to a limited number of staff 
members who may or, may not haye previously been enrolled in the sponsbr- 
ship program.^ The -more in-depth mini-internship program provides an 
opportunity for individuals to explore their interest and potential in the 
area of administration and is designed to increase their understanding of 
administrative skills and functions. The experience may involve building- 
level or central -office placement and can be arranged either in terms of 
a position (e.g., building administrator, .Director of Personnel) or of 
a function (e.g., budget, curriculum planning, evaluation). 

The number of mini-internshipj^ositions is limited only by the funds 
the sponsoring organization wishes to commit to the program. This is 
more expensive than the: sponsorship pr^ogram, because it involves 'provid- 
ing substitute teachers for five days in order to release the interns 
from their regular assignments. Since the number of positions is limited, 
and in order to give the leadership candidate some structured experience 
in apf)lying for administrative jobs, the prospective intern undergoes a 
selec^tion process. The applicant submits oa written application with a 
vita and -references. Applicants are then interviewed -before the final 
selectiort fs made. Appendix B contains the formal application form; - 
sheet listing the criteria used for evaluating the vitae of the appH- 
cants, and an interv'iew-evaluation sample form. 

In addition to' Spending five days away from their teaching asslgn- 
ments in order to work with administrators, the interns also commit them- 
selves to spend five days outsifie school hours to attend management-skills 
seminars and to work on district or building projects. The intern Is 



paid for ..t^is time at an hourly rate considerably less than that for 
!eaching. Attendance is also required at one of two evening meetings. 
At these meetings, interns'.gather in a mutually supportive envirpoment 
to.^share their experiences and explore areas of concern". 



1. Submit a timeline for your internship. 
' 2. Describe your project in, the form of key. tasks. 

3. ^ Attend at leas t ..or^; of -t/Wo support meetings. 

V- *' ' 

4. Attend ay maijftigement-skil Is meetings. 

'5. Include in your experience a one-day observation at school 
• of a differentlevel than your regular assignment. 

6. Submit a brief final report describing your experience and 
jour reaction to it. ^ 

7. Complete an objective eva luation .of the internship. 

8. Submit a project report. 

9. Act in a professional' manner ; Vespect confidential j'ty. 

/ ^ * 
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Figure 6: Intern's Responsibilities 
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1. Secondary Principal 

2. Elementary Principal 

3. Director of Personnel 

♦ * 

4; Coordinator of Math/S(/€nce 

5. Executive Director Secondary Education 

6. - Administrative As-sistant for Inf-ormation Services 

7. Director of Purchasing 

8. Coordisator — Learning Resources « 
9( Executive Director — Pupil Personnel 



Figure 7. Examples of Administrative Position 



1. Budget Development 

2. CurricuTurri Planning , 

3. Community Re'^ations * 

4. Staffing ' 

5. Optional Programs 

6. Kandl inqJ Disci pi ine • 

7. Super/ision of Personnel 

8. Evaluation 



Figure 8:. Examples of Administrative Function 

-i 



Why this program an essential part of the experiential' com- 
ponent? It may be possible to argue that there is no need ^or an 
intermed^m^step between the sponsorship program and a formal adminis- 
trative internship. The fol lowing^ rationale can be used for including 
th^is step. 

1. It is primarily through -experience that potential leaders are 
Mkely to raise their aspirations and see more realistically . 
their own potential, the biases that e^ist, and the requisites 
of administrative^ positions. 

2. Potential leaders need opportunities to- appraise their skills 
'and interests without havfng to take as large a step or make ' 

^ as loRg-term a commitment as a full-time internship would entail 

3. The program allows persons with leadership potential and/or 
administrative aspirations to gain visibility within the school 
district. 

- ' ■ • 

4. The mini-ihternship experietice can increase understanding of ' 
administrative roles and improve communication between the . >^ 
building and thecentral office. 

5. The. ful I-time administrative internship is too restrictive to 
alloij* all leadership aspirants maximum visibility. 

INTERNSHIP ' . 

The full-time administrative internship is a more familiar program 
and will not 5e addressed in detail here. Generally, a district employs 
one to four administrative interhs, depending on the length of time an 
intern is to be involved in adm4nistratio/i. We recommend a district 

ft 

select two elementary and two secondary interns lo work for one semester. 

♦ 

The other semester the intern can work at his/her regular teaching 
assignment. The interns should be selected in a manner similar to ttiat 
employed in selecting the mini-interns. 
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CHAPTER TWO T. 
COGNITIVE AND SKILL BUILDING COMPONENTS • 

ORGANIZATIONAL. BEHAVIOR 

This chapter presents a collection of behavioral studies conducted. 

* (I 

and in various organizations. They are not sequential or even related, 
but are examples of how "esoteric" or "academic" research can' have a 
very practical application. They suggest the range of huriian behavior 
in organizations. . Five topic^are outl4tied in this chapter 

\ 

Selection One: Small Gjroup Ecology 

,^ I. This study concentrates on two aspects tf small group ecology -- 
the way groups arrange themselves under various conditions and - 
the way in which the resulting^ arrangements affect communication, 
productivity, and social relationships. 
" A. There has been a movement (since about 1960) to use the 

arrangement of people as an independent variable in research 

vi 

♦tudies. / ' . 

B. T1ie distinction betweerr,face-to-face working groups (small 
group ecology) and larger groups (demography* human ecology, 
geography) is significant. 

C. Small group spatial arrangejnents are the result of 
' K Group task; 

2. Quality, or nature o/ relationships \^ithin the group; 
•.,3. Personalities of the individuals; and 

/ 

• >4. Amount and kind^of space available. 
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D. the resulting ari^angement in turn affects 

1. ^Comnilnication; • ' 

2. Friendships; and 

* 3. Status distinctions. 
Findings' 

A^- Relational space has implications for: 

1. The expressive values of opposite and adjacent locations 
.2. Speaking sequences and frequency related to location; 

3. Speaking sequence and frequency related to amount of 
leadership; 

4. Task c'omniitnient and enjoyment according to location; 

5. Speaking sequence and frequency in leader! ess groups. 
B. Fixed locations affect: 

1. The^"head chair"; 

2. The non-random selection of location; 

3. Leader and subordinate seating relatior^ips; , 

4. Cooperating" pairs, conversing pairs, and competing pairs. 
Individual distance affects: 

1. Distance and opposite/adjacent seating .choices; 

2. Private and public seating choices; 

■3'. Psychological reactions unrelated to topics. 
Im()l1cations and applications of small group ecology findings 

A. Planning for interacting and non-interacting groups; 

4 

B. Analysi^of informal power structures; 

C. Analysts of intentions by selection of seat location; 

D. Use df barriers (dividers, furniture, plapts, etc.) to 
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encourage or discourage sellcted behaviors; 
E. Significance of small group ecology firrtHngs for settings 
) . wKich. cannot be controlled by occupants (school s^ nursing^ 
homes, etc.). 

' y 

4 

Selection Two: Groups and Intergroup Relationships 

I. An eifplanation of groups, bot"h formal and informal, trteir 
funlj^ons and needs, and the consequences of competition.'' 

A. Organizations are formed to increase the predictability of 
a specific outcome. Once an organization i? formed, groups 
appear based upon a division of labor, followed by groups 
based upon the psychological needs of the members. 

B. Definition: A group is any number of people whd 

1. Interact with one another; 

2. Are psychological 1/ aware of one anM:her; and ' . " 

3. Perceive themselves to be a group. 

C. Types of groups • 

1. Fojpial groups: Tine and staff groups which are assigned 

> 

functions which pertain to the accpmpl ishment of organiza- 
tional goals. 

2. Informal groups: groups which transcend the purposes for 
Which formal groups are established (in both Korea and 

< 

Viet Nam, the del iberate 'prevention of the formation Of 
informal groups was an essential part of the "brainwash- 
ing" process). Informal groups provvde: 

\X • ■ 



^Schein, Edgar H. Organizational Psychology . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970, pp. 80-103. - 
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^ ■ ' - ■ 

a. an outlet for, affiliation needs — friendship,, 
"support, caring; 

b. a means for developing and enhancing or confirming 
identity and self-esteem; 

4 

c. a means of establishing and testing reality and 
assumptions; 

" . d. a mean? for increasing security; 

e. a means for avoiding boredom,^ providing stimulation 
and bringing new members into the group. 
II. Intergroup competition--consequences 

. A. -Within the group: • 

1. Cohesiveness increases; less differing. 

2. Glimate changes from casual, playful, to strong task 
orientation. * 

3. Leadership patterns change from participatory to 
authoritative, even authoritarian. 

4. Group moves toward greater structure. 

6. Group demands for increased member conformity increase. 
B. Between competing groups: 

■ ■ * 

^1. Each group sees other a^ enemy. 
2. Eaich group experiences distortions of perception. 
3., Hostility increases, communication decreases, favoring 

retention of stereotyping. 
4. Members listen to outside information selectively. 



\ 



T 



Roy, Donald F. "tfanana Time: Job Satisfaction and Informal Ipteraction, 
Human Organization , Vol. 18, No., 4, (1960), pp. 158-168. 
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C. For the winning ;group: ' ^ 

1, Even greater cohesion; 



2. Less competitive spirit, complacency; 

3. High concern for member needs, low concern for task; 

4. Confirmation of all stereotypesT * 

D. For the losing group: , ^ 

1. Tendency toward denial bf reality, rationalization? 

2. Unresolved conflicts surface; 

3. Increased tension, readiness for task, a need to blame—) 
a "lean and hungry" .state; 

4. Low intragroup cooperation, low concern for member n.eteds", 
high concern for gettipg even; 

^ 5. Reevaluation of perceptions forced by cognitive dissonance. 

E. Reducing the negative consequences of intergroup competition 
can be accomplished by: 

1. Locating commort enemy or shifting conflict to a higher 
level; 

^2. Locating superordinat;e goal requiring cooperation;- 

3. Training groups to compete productively; 

4. .Bringing sub-groups of competing groups together. 

Selection Threcf: Authority and Democracy in Organization 

I. A study utilizing a participatory style of supervision as the . 
dependent variable, identifying other variables which cause 
supervisors to function in a participatory manner. ^ 



T 



Mohr, Richard, "Authority and Democracy in. Organizations. " Speech at 
the University of Iowa, 1975. 
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\ . . ■ • . 

Fopi: the technical/professional l^vel of t?he supervisor, 
the technical/professional level of the subordinate, and the" 
supervisor's concern for status. 
Findings:- ' ■ 

1. The higher the concern for status, the lower the concern 
for participatory decision making. 

2. The technical/professional level of the subordinate is 
not a good predictor of participation in equal status set^s 

3. The technical /professional level of the suborrfiinate a 
good predictor of participation in unequal status sets. 

4. "Affect" seems to affect equal status groups more than 
' unequal status groups. - . 

5. The greater the psychological distance between supervisor 
and group, the greater attention to task. 

6. All subordinates, regiardless^ of tcchnicaVprofessional 
level, refer to a "sphere of retained authority"; 

7. The smaller the "sphere of retained authority," the 
greater the reported participation in decision making; 
the larger the "sphere of )4taine^ authority," the 
smaller the reported participation in. decision making. 

Implications: 

1. Measurement of participation in decision making, es- 
pecially i^eported participation, affects perceptions of 

^participating. 

s 

2. Technical/professional status affects actual participa- 
tion in decision making, but not necessarily reported 

.) piarticipation. 
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II. Additional thougbts: « 

A. "Democracy" in organizations usually defined as "power • 
equalization." 

B. "Power equalization" is inefficient in complex organizations 

C. Organizations have an empirical distribution of power, and ' 
"democracy", consists of following these empirical power 
distributions. 

^D. Defining "democracy" for others is probably an untenable ' 
V position. » * ' 



Selection Four: Authoritarianism . ^ 

I. An examination of the characteristics, determinants, and behaviors 

1 ' ■ ^ 

of the authoritarian personality. 
II. Characteristics: 

A. lendehcy toward conformity; 

B. Intolerance of outgroups; 

C. Admiration for those who wield power; 

D. Aversion to weakness and ambiguity; 

E. Cynicism; ^ , . ■ 

F. High religiosity. 

\ 

III. Determinants: \ 

• \ 

A. Raised by failure, lowered by success; 

B. ' Related to acceptance of responsibility for actions; 



T 



■( 



Sales, Stephen fl. "But as for Me, Give Me Liberty^or Give Me, Maybe, 
a Great Big, Strong, Powerful Leader I Can Honor, Admire, Respect, ^ind 
Obey," Psychology Today , NcTvember 1972, p. 94, * . 
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^ . C. Raised by being forced into conditions pf submissiveness; 
D. Raised by need to repress hostility toward -parents, powelj-s, 
or agencies. 
IV. Reac^tion to stress situation: 

A. Shows little ini tiative, -turns 'to superior for help; , 

B. Looks for prqtection; 

C. Rationalizes; 

D. Will not (and cannot) tolerate role conflict; 

E. Will lash out at Subordinates. » . . 



V. Momentum 

• PROPENSITIES 



-> PROCEDURES 



-> IDEOLOGY 



^ , "A" CHARACTER — : 

VI. The "authoritarian" type on the job: 

A. Adheres to pivotal and peripheral job expectations; 

B. ' Does not provide undistorted feedback; 

C. Does not provide dissent in the decisiorv^msTking process; 

D. Does not, encourage achievement in sw^ordi nates; 

E. Does give reliable role per^j&rmance under safe conditions, 



Selection Five: Cognitive Dissonance 

I* A discussion of dissonance as a motivating device, motivation 
being the propensity of an individual to behave in a given 
manrrer. 



_ ; ^ 

Festinger, Leon, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance ." Palo Alto, Calif.: 



Stanford University Press, 1957. 
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Background: the individual strives for consistency within 

./ "7 .■ -• 

•himself /herself. Opinions and attitudes tend to exist in 
clusters which are internally consistent. There is the same 
kind of consistency between what a person knows or believes 
and what he/she does. ''6ut obviously, people can do one • 
thing while belieying another; for example, -smoking. This 
inconsistency is .rational ized or dealt with in a number of 
ways, all of which are. intended to bring harmony between 
belief or knowledge and actions. ■ ■ . ^ 
1. The smoker may believe that he/she enjoys smoking too 

much to quit, that the risk is worth it. 
"^2. The smoker may believe the chance of getting cancer is 

not as high as some woujd have him/her believe. 

3. The smoker may believe he/she cannot avoid every possible 
dangerous contingency and still live. 

4. Qr, the smoker believes he/she -ijroiTTd gain weight if he/she 
stoppe^ smoking, which is equally dangerous. But some- 
times these rationalizations fflil, and the' individual- is 

"left with an inconsistency between what he/she believes 
what he/she does. This inconsistency is called dissonance 

♦ • 

The existence of dissonance is psychologically uncomfortable, 
and the individual will attempt to minimize or eliminate 
the dissonance. 

Dissonance, or tne "existence of nonfitting relations among 
cognitions," is a motivating factor in its own right. 



• ILm Sourc^^f dissonance: v, 

A. . A* logical 1nq;onsist9ncy; 

B. 'Cultural mores; . " 

C. Nonfitting cogHtTQnis between sub-set opinions "or Sub- 
components of larger opinions; ' "' • ' / 

D. Experience. . 

III. Reductionof dissonance: " , 

. ■ . ' , ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 

A. The presence o'f dissonance causes pressures to eliminate or 

at least rediKie dissonance. The stronger the pressures to 

-reduce the dissonance^ the stronger the motivation to 

change' something in the environment ^or in the relevant 

, — ■ * . ' 

belief system. 
' -B. 'Dissonance can b^ reduced by; 

1. Charrgina a behavioral element; 

2. Changing. an eovironmenfal element; 

3. ' Adding new cognitive elements. 



POWER, INFLUENCE, RESP0NSl6rLITY, AND AUTHORITY - 
IN DECISION MAXING 

Women as|!)ire. to organizational powef, the capabi|ity to affect 
people and effect change. Tk^ problem is tljat people-fmen and women-- 
don't understand POWER; INFLU^CE, REf^QNSIBILITY, or AUTHORITY as they ' 
pertain to intracdmpany politic? and organizational . interaction. People 
do not. think consciously or analytical ly'about power-authority- influence 



relationships for at least-, two reasons. First, people are reluctant 
TO deal ^riously with the dimensions of power and influence And, to 
.'a lesser extent, %authority, because all of us have ha < negative stereo- 
types of power and influence and authority drummed into us, have had 
negative experiences with t^iem, and have been trained to' regard a 
strong drive for power and other potentially manipulative mechanisms 
as unattractive features. The second reason people handle power, 
influence, and authority badly or not at all is apparent in the .sloppy 
way in which the terms are used. They are used interchangeably in our 
writing and conversation ^even thoi^h there are significant differences 
among .them, ^ - . ' ^ • 

When people are unable to analyze and understand the dynamics of 
organizational interaction, they select behaviors, tactics, and strat- 
egies, on a random basis. Th,ey try to appl^ power when they really' 
don't have;any, or use a low level of authority when influence would 
be more effective', or use influence when a simple, direct appeal to i 

authority would suffice- This is* inefficient and ineffective. 

* ., • • - ^ • 

■« ' . " 

David McClelland, author of Th^ Achievin g ^Societty, says that 
* 

"contrary to what one might think, a good manager is not one who deems 

IT ^ 

.personal success most important or who is people oriented but one who 
1 

likes power." Following is an outline of the main points of his articl 

in the, Harvgtrd Business Review . ** 

■' - ' 

I. POWER- INFLUENCE-RESPONSIBILITY-AUTHORITY-Definitions 

• A. Power . 
• \/ m 

1. The capability to reduce the options of-wothers to a 

^ * t 

dichptOmOus choice: comfiily.pr die v* 



McClelland, David. "Power Is the Great Motivator," ftarvard Business 
? Review ; March-April 1976, p. 100. 
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2. The capabUity to achieve ends without using means 
^ 3. In tenn^ of degTe?, the extent to which you can limit 

« V 

the options of others 
3. Influence • . . . 

. y 

1. The capability to affect outcomes without limiting options 

2. Affecting outcomes without responsibility for consequences 

3. Utjlizing means to achieve ends 

4. Managing through manipulation: people or environment 
(motivation) ^ • ' . 

C. Responsibi I ity— accountability for the performance or non- 
performance of assigned duties. (Responsibility is a two- 

( ■ . 

stage accountability process, not delegable beyond that.) 

D. Authority ' . ^ 

l;^"The character of a communicati^on in a formal organization."^ 

2. The right to exercrse command, ( 1 iiie' or legitimate authority) 

. ^. ■ I 4 

3. The number of incentives at one'^ command (reward, authority) 

4. The amount of knowledge one can bring Jo bear on a sub- 
stantive problernjjex'peft authority) ' 

,, ^5. Sheer force of personality, emotional appeal, often with 
sexual overtones (ch^risftiatic authority) . j 

6. The'capacity to-^enerate in others a desire to emulate 
" (referfent authority) ^ ^ : ' 

7. Sphere of indifference and sphere of retained authcority 
8^ Authorita^iani;sm 



— r 

1 



. ■ : . — . 

Barn^ird, Chester. ' The Functions of the Execp\tive . Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1968. ' • 



II. POWER^-INFLUENCE-RESPONSIBILITY-AUTHORITY, Relationships 

A. . Responsibility is related to authority but not to power 

or influence. 

B. Power may or may not be an extension of authority. 

C. You cannot use influence from a knoYfT^ower base. 
Tou cannot use influence from a line authority base. 

^ E. You cari^|||i^ influence from an expert authority base. 

F. You can use influence from a charismatic authority base. 

G. You can ^escalate from an authority base, if y/pu also have 
power. 

» ,. 
III: Levels of Performance, Types of Organizations, and Degree^of 

^ Involvement of Members ^ , * i . 

A. Levels of Performance 

1. Compliance 

2. Identification 

3. internalization . ^ 

B. Types of Organizations (See txbi^U 10.) 

^ 1. Coercive "1 ^. 

* 2. Utilitarian * ) . 

3. Normative 
,C. Types of Members^ (Se^ Exhibi^ 10.) 
1. Alienative 
' 2\ Calculative : 
3,. Moral \ 



^Schein, Edgar M'. Organizational Psychology Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970, p."W^ 
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COERCIVE 



UTILITARIAN 



NORMATIVE 




ALIENATIVE 
'CALCULATIVE 
MORAL 



jEtzioni Grid^ 

IV. Simulation: Narrative Incidents^mbining P-J-R-A Analyses, 
Organizational, and Member Analyses, Vehicle-Intent Matching, 
Predictable Outcomes 

A. Manager-CEO 'Speaking: "All middle and upper level manage- 
mefit personnel. will , as a condition of employment, actively^ 
participate in twelve management training units each year." 
1. Does the action or statement limft .^he o'ptipns of others? 
If so, how? How strong is the action or stlie%nt? (See 
Exhibit 1.) • ' 

,2. Can the actioi], or statement affect an outcome without 
limi4:ing the options of others? <. 

3. Ooes th&vaction or statement have "authoritarian" over- 
tones? What kind of authority is being invoked? 

4. Is the situation normative, utilitarian, or coercive? 

5. Are the recipients of the action or statement in a 
moral, calculative, or al ienative, posture? 

6. Is'-the. intent of the action or statement compliance, 
identification, or internalization? * 



Schein, Edgar H. Organizational Psychology . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Prentice-Hall, 1970, pp. 51-55. 
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- 7. What is the likely result of this 'transaction? 

8. What is the ideal "mix" of p6wer, influence-, authority, 
^ responsibility, member attitude, situation, and intent? 

B. Second simulation 

C. Third simulation ^ " . 

D. Fourth simulation 

Decision-Making Procedure Utilizing P-I-R-A (See Exhibit 2.) 

A. Problem stateme/^t 

I 

B. Criteria selection*. 

^ 1- Intent . ' j ■ 

2. Level of concern ' 

3. - Number of people affected 

• 4. Direct resources required * • oi / * 

5. Ease of modification 

6. Others 

a. Need for visible participation 

V 

b. Likelihood of misinterpretation 

c. Etc. 

C. .Weighting . • ' \ 

1. Each item on first'line (compliance, low, few, little, 
qasy) = 1 point. . " 

2. Each item on second line (identification, medium^ some 
hard) = 2 points. 

3. Each item on third line (Internalization, high; many, 
much, near impossible) = 3 points. 

4. Total point value of 5-7 or 8 = Decision Mode #1— UNILATERAL, 
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5. Point value or 9-11 = Decision Mode #2-A deci'sibn 
process combining various kinds and levels of input with 
a. personal (nanagement style (see Exhibits 3 through 8 for 
examples of Decision Mode #2 possibilities). 

> 

6. Point value of 11+ = Decision Mode #3. 

D. Decision Mode #2 Options (See Exhibits 3 through 8.) 

1. Authoritarian (See Exhibit 4.) • * 

Z. Convergent with line resolutit)n (See Exhibit 5.^^ • 
. 3. Divergent^'with line resolution (See Exhibit 6.) 
4. Divergent with staff resolution (See Exhibit 7.) 
• ' 5. Semi-divfergent with line resolution (See Exhibit 8.) 

E. Decision Mode #3 Input Choices (See Exhibit 9.) 
t 

1. Option matrix 

'2. .Shared weighted ■ • ' 

3. Zer6-base voting scale 

4. Educational hearing .y 

5. Delphi 

6. Limited Delphi . 

Sumnary (See Exhibits 10 and' 11.) 

A. Power, influence, and authority are different and lead to 
different results. 

&. Power as \ concept equals a way of thinking about trans- 
actions in aft*'organization. Power as a drive explains 
achievement in many organizations where other drives do not 
apply. Power as a tool Is a strong motivating deyice. 

C. Authoritarianism is the negative face of power and is a 
destructive style. It is a disposition uniting zealous 
.obedience to a hierarchic superior, obsequiousness and 
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sycophancy toward the stronger, and overbearfng^and scorn- 

fur behavior toward those who are weaker, 

A Normative organization with Moral members is prerequisite 

to Internalization of task. r 

The power drive can be a strong motivator as long as it is 

internal and not external, and ft' is one of the variables 

which management Can control. Poweir as an extrinsic, exter 

nai tool has serious drawbacks. 

Power, influence, responsibility, and authority can be 
defined and quantified in such a manner as to make them 
viable decision-making tools. / ^ ' 




Exhibit 1 



' ^ mR. INFUUENCE. RESPONSIBILITY. AND ALflTORITY 

^' - Transaction Analyzer and Ro\dy Reference 

Situation, action, statement, etc. {V^cAibe. bUzf^ly) 
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( , . 

P Q.W E R : 

A-. Does the action or statement limit the options of others? Yes No 
If yes, how? , ' ^ 



B. .How strong is th% action or statement? 



LOW ; - , • HIGH oi job] 

1—3^— — 3-- 4 5 




I N F L U ETI^C E : . ... 



A. Can the action or statement affect an outcome without limiting 
the optiojns of others? Yes No 

B. If yes, what is the source of the influence? / 
t 



AUTHO.RI TY : ^ ' ' ' 

A. Does the action or ^statement have "authoritarian" overtones? Yes No 

B; Who is going to grant the authority? 



C. What kind of authority is being attempted? 

Line? ^ * Charismatic? 



Expert? . Reward/Punishment? 

Referent? 



\ 

I§ the situation NORMATIVE? 

UTILITARIAN? 

COERCIVE? • ^ 



Are the recipients of the action or statement in a "Moral," "Calcu.lative," Qr 
"Alienative" posture? 



Is the. intent of the action or statement 

{Rule)^mpliance? 

^.y^ {do It, be thoAz...] 



(Role) Identification? 

[{iwpponjt it) 



Internalization? 



What is the 14kely result of this transaction? 



What is the ideal "mix" of power, influence^.authprity, member attitude, situation, 
and intent? • • 
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•PROBLEM STATEMENT: 



D'ECrSIQN-MA-KlNG PROCEDURE 



CRJTERIA/fOR DECISION MODE . (toc^e 6m. In mch column] 
(1). • ^. .•;(2) .. (3) ' 

mm .. , 'IfVELOF • NO. PEOPLE 

' . ■ * . ' CONCERN AFFECIH) 



(4) 

DIRECT RESOURCES 
REQUIRED 



cn 



(5) 

EASf OF 
MODIFICATION 



COMPLIANCE 


LOW 


FEW 




LITTLE 


EASY ►D-M MODE #1 


IDENTIFICATION 


MEDIUM 


SOflE - 




SOME 


HARD D-M MODE #2 


INTERNALIZATION 


HIGH 


riANY 


> — 


. MUCH 


NEARLY 

IMPOSSIBLE— ► D-M MODE #3 


DECISION MODE TO BE 


> 

USED ~(a>c^c 


one) 








D-M ^1 




UNIL/yERAL ■ 









ERLC 



JOtAL STAFF INVOLVEMENT USING VARIOUS GROUP D'eCISION-MAKING TECHNIQUES 
THE OUTCOME MUST SUPPORTED BY ALL Ut^ EKhiblt 9). 



X 

cr 



3': 
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PROBLEM IDENTIFiaTIt)N: ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION-DISCREPENCY. SHORTFALL. ETC.. AND 

. - POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS. DEVIATION FROM THE NORM OR IDEAL. . 

CONDITIONS: THE CONDITIONS WH I C^ MUST PERTAIN AFTER THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED. 
: I.E.. WHAT MUST THE SOLUTION ACqOMPLISH? 

y 

C 0 N S T R A r N T S: THE CIR.CUMSTANCES WITHIN WHICH THE SOLUTION MUST BE FOUND. 

E.G.. J^ONEY. STAFF. POLICY. ETC. • ' 

A. 6. : THE ADVISORY GROUP. COUNCIL PANEL. ETC.. WHICH THE ADMINISTRATOR 
' ■ UTILIZES FOR SHARED DECISION-MAKING INPUT. * 
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V 



A.G. 



/ 



AUTHORITARIAN 



•A. 


i 

• *» 






A 

/ 




* 

\ 




ADM. 


0 


PROBLEM 
IDENTI- 
FICATION 

0 


COND IT-IONS 




— I — • — ' — — ■ 

CONSTRAINTS 




SOLUTION. 


/ 

/ 

y 






« 



4 



I 



3^ 



■ ; 



ADM. 



A.G. 




PROBLEM 
IDENTI- 
FICATION 




CONDITIONS 




CONSTRAINTS 

t 




SOLUTION 








RESOLUTION 



^^ - CONVERGENT in terms of solution-generating potential, line-oriented wj 




resolution. * 



A- 



^1 



5r 

^* 
cr 

•a* 




VERGENT in terms of solution-generating potential, staff-oriented with regard to input 
opportunity, with line resolution. 



\ 




\ 



A X 



It 
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^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I 




DIVERGENT in terms of solution-generating potential, shared solution responsibility 
^ with staff resolution within line parameters, j 




/ 



E. 




PROBLEM 
IDENTI- 
FICATION 



CONDITIONS 




MULTIPLE 
SOLUTIONS 



CONSTRAINTS 



SELECTION 



SEWI- DIVERGENT in terms of aolutioji-gener'ating potential (solutions after conditions) , 

staff solution^, responsibility , with lifie resolution. 



RESOLUTION 



\ 



'1 8 
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Exhibit 9 

DECISION ^ODE #3 - C.H-O I CES ' 



2. 
3. 



OPl lai WTRIX 




mym. voting mi 

itive alter 



(competi tTve alternatives necessary) 

Each person is provided a complete set of "solulfons." 
The group meets to discuss each "st)lut1on. " 
Each person votes on a fixed scale, with either the 
average or total points determining the ranking. 
The preliminary- consensus is displayed and discussed 
'to identify any misunderstandings. * 
Eaq^ person votes on each "solution" again. 



Activity is mandated or a minimum requirement 

Solution (package) is good, but would be among 
the first to go in a crunch 

-DECISION POINT 

Solution (package) is good, and would be among 
-the first approved if the spending level were 
increased 

-Not worth serious discussion at this time 



*Peter Pyhrr's Pragmatic/ Pointscore Procedure, from ZERO- 
BASE BUDGETING COMES OF AGE, by Logan M, Cheek ~~ 



2._ 

i._ 
4.: 

5. 

6. 
7, 



I 
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EDUCATIONAL HEy\RING 



PHASE I - Sojution generatio n (Identify a broad 

range of options or* competing alternatives) 

PHASE II ~ Solution selection (Limit the possible 
solutions to a manageable number) 

PHASE III - Argument preparation (Preparation of 
formal arguments f6r each remaining 
V solution 

PHASE IV -J Prehearing (Each team reviews the other 
/ team's*arguments, and modifies their own 
I arguments ^s necessary. Hearing rules 
and procedures are also developed at this 
ph^se.) 

PHASE V - Hearing (Actual hearing, presentation of 
arguments, judgment by Jury.) 



DELPHI 



ERIC 



1. Construct solJtion in written form. 

2. , Distribute solution II (anonymous rpsponse) for 

A. other possible problem analyses; 

8. flaws in problem analysis; 

C. flaws in solution; 

0. improvements to solution; 

E. alternative solutions; * 

F. sequence suggestions'; 

G. any other remotoly helpful 

. suggestions/ideas/critictsmv^ 



3. Re-construct solution. 

4. Oiitribyte solution etc. 



INTENT: 1) Raise questions which had not been 
considered 

' Z) Generate ideas which had not occurred to 
decision-maker 

3) Obtain criticism which might not other- 
wise surface. , 



\ LIMITH) DEIPHI 

Construct^ solution in written form. 

Oistribut^ solution #1 to Sample group (anonymous response) for 

A. other poss.ible problem analyses; > 

R.4 flaWr^ffi problem analysi^sf 

C. flaws \h solution; 

D. improvements to solution: (. . 

E. alternative solutions; f 

F. ^ sequence suggestions; 

(>r any other remotely helpful sugqestions/idoas/cr i t icisms. 



3, Re-colktruct solution. 
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Exhibit 10 
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, ' ^ POWER 

X 


"AUTHORITY 


• **Tli* capabitLty to t^di^ce th^ optio,tis 
vtht^ to a cUchotvmou4 ckviczi e^he/t 
comptij o\ eke." 


> 

"The choAacteA oi a ionmal comiuiUcation in 

a iofiml oKQOtUzcUioh,'* (Barnard) < ^ 

Line Qr legitimate authority is the right to 
exercise conmand. 


"The uu.t^iijrteA4 [implying capabiiity) 
to iuz^iow/\ (Dr. Walt Foley, out of . 
Moscd, Pareto.^Marchiavel 1 i ) 


Reward (punishment) authority relates to the 
number of Incentives at one's command, the 
capability to positively (or negatively) affect 
^ others. 


"The capability to ac/Ueve ^t\cU wi^tkout 
■ tuin^ manA." (Means implying influence 
^ rather than power) 


Expert authprity is the amount of knowledge one 
can bring to bear on a substantive problem or 
opportuni ty. ^ ( 

ThJirlsfn^Hc Authnri tv is sheer fnrrp nf nerson* 
ality* effectiveness of emotional appeej^. 


"In t^^m^^ (iegaee, thz nxtztit to tAjiuch 
o/ie ^an lijtUt thz optLOtxA o^ otk^^.s.'* 


Referent authority 1^ the capacity to generate 
nfh^r<: thft rb><:ini tn emu 1 ale rnnv nattem 
after. 


INFLUENCE 


RESPONSIBILITY- 


The capability to affect outcomes wfthout 
1 imiting o'f)tions. 


Accountability for the performance or non-» 
perfonnance of assigned duties. 


Affpctlna outromp<i withnut re<iDonsibil itv 
for consequences. 

Utilizing means to achieve ends. 


Responsibility is a two-stage process, not 
delegable beyond this. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS- 

, (Etzioni) 


* 

(Etzioni) ^ 

"MORAL": Intrinsically values the miss^ion of 
the organization and his/her part in it. ^ 

CALCULATIVE: Minimally Involved, a day's work 
for a day's pay. 

ALIENATIVE: Not psychologically Involved, In 
fact, anti -organization. Often coerced into 
membership. ' 

f 


* 

NORMATIVE; Organizations which use member- 
ship, status, and intrinsic value rewards 
^ for motivation. 

UTILITARIAN: ' Rational -legal organizations 
which are recognized by members having 
/ some legitimate authority over them. 

COERCIVE: Concentration and POW camps, 
prisons and correctional institutions, * ■ 
custodial mental hospitals, coercive unions. 



sort AssimioNS m\ peohi m organizations 

(Allen Weiss) 

1) Whenever people Join together in any activity, ^ome will seek to take advantage of others aij^ 
of the group's power. This is the LAW OF AGGRANDIZEMENT. ' ^ 

(2) The continued existence of the organization must never be imperiled from within. This ts the 
LAW OF GROUP SURVIVAL. ' ' . \ 

3) No on'^ can be counted upon to reveal the real reasons for what ^^^r she does. This is the 
LAW OF RATIONALIZATION. 

4) Only egotists favor the reasons theyjikte best, rather than the arguments that convince others 
*nd are least vulnerable lo counterattack. .This is the LAW OF SELF-INTEREST. 

5^) No one in any organization has absolute control over any activity or any group. This is the • 
lAW OF CONSTRAINTS. 

6) Everyone \tv an organization has the ctpabil ity of exerting pressure on others to a greater or 
lesser extent. ThU is th# LAW OF INFLUENCE. 
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VEHICLE 



POWER 



(Where on 
continuum? 
High or low?) 



INFLUENCE 



(Identify and 
trace) 



4> 



AUTHQR I TY 



(Line 

Reward/Punishment 

CHARISfyVTIC 

Referent 
Expert) 



INTENT 



(Rule) CO'MPIIANCE 

(do IT/ BE THERE...) 



(Role) IDENTIFICATION 

* ( SUPPORT IT ) 



INTERNALIZATION 

•( BELIEVE IT/ CARE ) 



So 



CONDUCTING MEETINGS^ 
I.. Tntroductibn < ■'y 
: A". Meetings which, don't help managers reach a goal or objective 
are really Social events. ' '-■ ^ 
B. "Meetings are by definition a concession to a deficient organiza 
tion for one either meets or one works. One cannot do both at 
the same time." (Peter Drucker) 
^ C. Although people may think and write and pi an .alone, almost 
everything we do is actually held together by face-to-face 
meetings of 'one sort or another. 
D. Meetings help dispel- >doubt, reduce anxiety (or raise it) convey 
a level of commitment, provide an arena in wtiich it is 
difficult to hide the fact that information is being hidden; 
the give-and-take of meetings serves to legitimize decisiions* 
reached and produce the emotional commitment needed to effect 
} them. * ; ' 
II. Purposes of meetini^s * ' . 

'V 

A. To define the group--those present belong; those not, doji't 

B. To control and direct change 

C. To compensate for a .strong ^.tendency toward divergency 

D. To compensate fpr a high level of diversity within the group 
<€. To provide motivation, to inf 1 li^jc^, . to t>ave an impact 

. F. To enhance communication within the group 



T"-^ y ■ — _ . . , ; . 

Drucker/ Peter, The Effective Executive . New York: Harper and Row., 'l967: 
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G. To pldTl . ' e 

H. To itiodify or improve the ski 1.1s and' knowledge of the group 
V: Toi heVp members* understand how their contributions address 

the aim of the group. . . • • ' ' - 

J. ^To cre.ate commi.tment to d^fsions . ■ 

K. To provide an opportunity for tV group leader to lead 
L. To provide a status arena ^ 

M. To provide a link or bridge between the formal organization 
represented by the (»jganizatton chart and the informal 
* organization represented by the more effective communications 
network 

N. Td' keep' corrlliot eyebali-to-eyebali : 

'■ ■ , . ^ ■ " 

0. To serve as' ii^^adl ine for cdipletibn of assignments "" 
Kinds ot meetings--meetings can be analyzed by:. 

A. " Size ("assemblies," "councils," "coipmlttees"^ and- Cost; 

B. Frequency; - ' ^ 

C:^ "Composition (.pat^a'llel tasl^ groups, diverse groups, etc.); 

D. Motivation (the nature of the cohesive and impelling force); 

' ' ■ * 

E. decision process .(the manner. in wii.ch dfjcisions are reached y. 
Preparations for the (meeting 

w 

A. Defining the objective 

t 

2: Tbjn.struct 

•I 

3. To plan. 

4. To clarify 

5. To create 
6: .To decide 



B. "Item analysis" of agenda items* 

,* . 1. Informative-digestive . 

2. Conj)itructive-6rigi native. • , 
^ 3. Executive responsibilities 

C. The "Rules Framework" for ongoing groups 

D. Basic "peopled considerations 

1. Allow as few people as possible to attend the meeting. 

2. Make certain the right people are at the meeting. 

3. Appropriate use of optional meetings. 

E. Basic "paper" considerations. 

1. Early versus late— where should certain items be placed? 
. ^ 2, Which items unify and which items divide the group? 

3. ^ Which items are urgent and which items are important? 

4. How long.'Should the agenda be? . • 

5. How Should items be labeled? / l 

6. Kbw should "other business" be handled?. 

7. Should the agenda be circulated in advance? 
The mating leader's job: 

A. ' Listen in-order to understand rather than to refute or argue 

B. Assume responsibility for accurate communication. 

• . ■ ■ ■ ' • 

C. Be sensitive to unexpressed feelings. 

D. Protect minority viewpoints. 

E. , Keep the discussion on the topic and moving ahead. 

F. Identify ^tnd narrow differences. * - 

G. Provide for some fooling around. 

H. Summarize each agenda item. ■ 
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I. Announce decisions reached. 

J. Develop mannerisms which will facilitate progress. 
K. Allow or discourage "strokes" as appropriate. 

1. Positive strokes 

2. Negative strokes 

3. Blurred strokes ^ 

4. Crooked strokes 

^ '• - * ' 

5. Non-Strokes - 

♦ • ■ ' 

• .VI. "People factors during the meeting— some questions 

A. Does the meeting start on time (no positive reinforcement for , 

being late)? 

' B. Dobs the leader arrange suitable seating? (See small group 
ecology section of Organizational Behavior, Chapter Two.) 

C. Does the leader control chronic talkers?' 

D. "Does the leader draw out non-contributors? 

E. Does the leader protect the weak and junior members of the group? 

■ \ • 

. f . Does the leader encourag* the clash of ideas and manage a heated 
discussion in a, positive way? 
G. V Does the leader avoid the "suggestion squashing reflex"? 
J H. Does the leader consult group members in an appropriate order?" 
- 'VII. Dealing with meeting dominators 

A. The obvious meeting dominator ^ 

B. The cleVer meeting dominator 

C. Intervention strategies for problem members 
VIII. After the meeting--suggesti0ns ^ 

A. Evaluate the session. ' 

B. Write and dist;ribute minutes, with action items underlined and 

responsible person's name in parentheses following. 
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THE EFFECTIVE EXECUtlV| 



/ . 



^The Effective Executive film series, although somewhat da te4 in terms 
of dress and occasional references, is a basic --one might- say. profound-- t 
overview of management. Based indirectly on the book of the same name^ by 

Peter Drucker, it is a five-film series produced and distributed by BNA 

2 

Films. It addresses resource allocation ("Focys on Tomorrovy"), decision 
maki^ng and disseyt ("Effective Decisions"), staffing ("Staffing for Strength"), 
time efCectiveness ("Managing Time"), and organizational contributions 
("What Can I Contribute?"). The entire sequence takes about ten to twelve 
hours aad can be presented -in five two-hour sessions. * 

■ ■ -y 

I. "Focus on Tomorrow" 

A. Project/product/activity categories " 

1. .Yesterday's breadwinners 

2. Today's breadwinners 

J , .1 . ' 

3. Tomorrow's breadwinners 

. • . « ■ - ■ • 

4. Specialists 

5. Sleepers 

' 6« invieistments in managerial ego ^ 
7. Repair jobs . 

Allocation of Jhuman resources (Don't put a half person on a, job 
and don't split people between t^ay and tomorrow.) 



1 



Drucker, Peter, The Effective Executive . New York: Hirper and Row, 1967.' 
^BNA Films, 5615 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Maryland 210852. 
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C. Success and risk 
D|, >>roble(ns and opportunities 
E. Trends vs. changes in trends 
II. "Effective Decisions". ^ . 

A. Decisions as choices among alternatives 

B. Facts vs. opintohs: 

C. The right decisions .<>r tKe V()^ong problems 

D. Jwb problems, require two solutions* 

E. Dissent as the essential ingriBdient in decision making 
III. "Staffing for Stl^ength" 

A. What can this person do uncommonly well vs. what can this 
person not do ' 

(B. Treating the old-timers "right" 

C. Professionals vs. managers 

D. Has the achiever earned the right to be disagreeable? 
IV. "Managing Time" 

^ . A. Identification of specific time wasters 

B. Implications of tim|-ineffective behavior 

C. The time log 

D. The importance of extended uninterrupted time 
V. "What Can I Contribute?" 

A. A job well done does not deserve a promotion. 
• B. A job e xpanded does deserve a promotion. 

C. The arrogance of the expert 

D. What can I and no one else do which, if done well, will make 
; a significant contribution to this organization? 

E. Finding the right things to do vs. doing things right 
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TEAM BUILDING AND CONFLICT' RESOLUTION 

This outline is based oa the experiences of TRW, Inc., and their 
efforts to incorporate team buildi^n2__and matrix organization into- their 
coMpany. It became apparent that conflict invariably accompanies attempts 
at team building, and tK)it,^ rather than merely bemoan the existence 
conflict, it was imperative to recognize it and to develop strategiejs for 
managing it. 

■ # 

'I 

I . Objectives - 

A. To identify the kinds of circumstances in which team building is 
appropriate or necessary and, by implication,' the circumstances 
" which do not suggest tisaming C 

BI To stress, the inevitable interrelatedness of team building and the 
ne«d for some kind of conflict resolution technique 

C. vjo stress the interrelatedness among organizational development, 

the work culture, and team building 

D. ' To compute line/staff and matrix organization 

E. Ip identify th^ characteristics of an effective team 
(0 identify the characteristics of an ipeff^^ctive team 

G. To identify the psychological essential of team-work 

H. To present one method for dealing with the Conflict generated by 
teaming (For this purpose, the two-film set Team Building aind QqJ^ f3tci|^■ 
^P^utipn from BNA Films will be used.) 
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Definitions 



A. 0if;3anizational development—A long-term program of systematic 
attention' to the WORK CULTURE of an organization, and efforts to 
modify J t when necessary 50 as to permit more effective use of 
talent within the'organization. ' 

B. Work culture— The habitual patterns of communication between v 
departmerits a^nd -individuals, especially with regard to perceptions 
of each other's roles, behavior, and attitudes. 

C. Team building— Periodic attempts by a group of people whfcse jobs 
are interrelated to examine how effectively they function as a 

♦ 

team, to identify barriers to their collaboration, and to mutually 
undertake to reduce or eliminate those barriers. 
Team Building vs. Sensitivity Training 

A. Tearfi-building sessions are briefer than sensitivity sessions. 

B. Team-bull dii^ sessions are held more frequently, often on a regular 
basis. 

C. Teamrtfuilding sessions involve individuals whl actually work together 
rather than strangers. 

D. Team building focus^^^ on specific aspects of behavior related to 

; work, and it seeks commitments to try to alter certain habitual ' 
* behavior -pattern^ in more helpful directions. 
Characteristics of an Effective Team 
A. Agreement on the primary task 
Bv^ Open communication 
C. Mutual trust 
D; Mutual support 

Mafiagement of differences P t * 

■ • • 52 



H. Selective use of .tine team concept * 

G. Team members ^killed in task roles ^ ' 

H. , Team members skilled in maintenance roles 

7 I 

V. Characteristics of an Ineffective Team,' 

A. Ideas are presented and ignored 

B, Presence of hair-splitting argumentation 

^C. InatJility or reluctance to deal with the monopolizer, the arguer, 

the silent member ♦ 
t). Hidden agendas 

E. Sparring and one-upmanship . L 
• F. Vicious or hard-hitting humor ' ^ 

G. Constant deferring of tough decisions 

0 

H. Over-reliance on the forma] leader 
VI. Symptoms of Disintegration 

A. The, ability of a subordinate to disagree persistently with his/her ^ 
managers « . . • ^ ^ 

B. The "let peorge do it" syndrome ' • 

C. I he need to*IW,ame „ , 

D. They or we . 
' E. Schisms' and cliques 

F. The prevalence and intensity of (Politicking * 
VII. The Psychological Essential of Team-Wfork 

A. Integrated activities 

B. Cofflpetent people . \ . 
< 

C. Common goals 

D. Commitment to working with others 
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CHAPTER THREE 

r 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT % 

Any group or combination of teachers and administrj&tors can begin 
this staff development program in its own district; however, the experience 
of the authors demonstrates that the program will not "get off the ground" 
without the' support of the top district administration. In addition, 
particularly in districts with strong teacher4)argaining units, program 

•planners should consult with teacher representatives to assure them thai 
the activities of the' program are for the benefit of the volunteers who 
wish to participate and that the time spent is not a violation of the 
negotiated contract. ' 

[he second step involves the establishment of a management system. 
Certified staff members should be the prime managers of the program, 
supported by an interested central -off ice administrator with clerical help. 

•The steering committee (management committee) generally is composed of 
eight to ten teachers with one or two administrators. In addition to 
planning and directing thj^ entire project, teams of steering committee 
members receive discrete assignments related to certain project activities. ^ 
Suggested subcommittees (strands) for the project include those for aspira- 
tion, awareness, skill bui'lding, sponsorship, and internship. Each of 
these strands is composed of one or two members of the steerijig committee 
plus other interested teachers. Five to seven persons generally will 
function effectively in each strand. After the strands have been formed, 

4 

^ an interested teacher in each building should be recruited to act. as 

9 

liaison person to explain project activities. Remember to include interested 



i 

>men on the various committees. 
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Th^s project is not easy to manage. There are several pitfalls that 
will be encountered along the way. Perhaps our experience will be of help 
in avoiding them. 

Administrative support for the program will range from enthusiastic 
through neutral. to negative. Obviously, some of the neutral support can 
be changed to positive support through the influence of an interested 
superintendent of schools. In. addition, however, the project managers 
must always be sensitive to the fact that even the enthusiastic adminis- 

> - 

trator may feel som« threat as he or she sees developing a pool of capable 
and administratively wel 1-qua'l if ied teachers, al 1 of whom are eager to 
enter the ranks of school actninistration. The threat is compounded by the 
fact that this staff development program intervenes in the process of hiring 
and promotion within which present ackninistrators have learned to function. 

As the teachers who are active in the project gain visibility and 
administrative certification, competition among members will increase and 
group identification will decrease. Since a health/t:ompetitiveness is 
a handy instrument for survival in, the world of-^school administration, it 
will be necessary to chanLl this tendency away from occasional "in-fighting." 
Provide opportunities for frank discussion of the difference between com- 
peting for administrative or leadership roles and the debilitating subliminal 
behavior that tervds to defeat the goals of the group. 

In summary, however, the process does work and can be disseminated to other 
districts. Of the four systems in which the authors worked during the period 
of funding from the Women's Educational Equity Act Program, all four have 
organized a project management system and are pldnning sponsorship prograris 
during the 1978-79 school year. Three districts are also instituting- the 
mini-internship program, and one district has asketl for funds to implement 



the entire program. All thJ^ distriipts conducted cognitive and skill-, 
building workshops for ^taff during the 1977-78 school year. These work- ^ 
shqps were attended by teachers during out-of-school time, on a volunteer 
basis. Workshop attendance averaged forty teachers per workshop. 

In the fifth district, which has been involved in the program for 

-four years, 50 percent of the persons on the original strand committees 
are no longer employed in the district as classroom teachers but are 
working either as administrators or jn curriculum leadership positions. 
Nine of the eleven persons on the steering committee are working as 
administrators or i/i district leadership positions, and the tenth is 
.in graduate school. More than^jtwo hifhdred women and more than fifty 

./men participated inj^^jp^r^ the training sequence. Women now^/heacl a 

large majority of district committees, ^k groups, and proj/ct teams, 

This was not the case in 1975. Five women...and two men applied for the 

most recent opening as an' el ementary principal, whereas a jcommon complaint 

in previous years had been t^e lack of qualified female applicants. 
^ ■ , • f , 

It appears that the program. can operate in a cycles', with intensive 

/ 

activity about every five years. After interested teachers have been 
reached, project activity can be scaled to a maintenance phase and include 
only the experiential component for the last three years of the five-year 
period. At that time, requests for cognitive and skill-building activities 
again become more frequent. 

Women and other minorities constitute a relatively untapped source 
of educational leadership, and many of them are capable of outstanding 
contributions in the field. It >s the professional and moral responsibility 
of the dedicated educator to help tap this pool of talent. 
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APPENbiX A 
. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE ASPIRATIONS 



This questionnaip^ has been p/^ared by a committee representing Leadership 
Development fop'Prospective/^dminiUrators (LDPA). . This is a program whose 
goals are to/enable women/&nd minorities to (1). attain the skills and 
(2) recely,e the prifentati.on necessary for administrative advancement. The 
program j-t a series activities open to ar[*staff. " ■' ' 

/ 

The ,pUr pose of this survey is to gather i?asel ine data and to provide 
direction for, the program. Your responseV wi 1 1 remain confidential. Please 
,,.^0 not sign the form. A summary of the re§\jlts will be made available. 

Please complete this questionnaire-it is ess^tial that we have a realistic 
picture of administrative aspirations within thV district, and such data " 
are presently unknown. Your cooperation Is appreciated. Feel free to" add 
additional comments on the back of the last page. ' Please FeFurn to your- 
, school office by January 9." ^ " 




CHECK THE RESPMsES WHICH APPLY TO YOU 



1 . Sex 



TTI 

T2l 



Male 



Femaljr'^''' 



Minorities 

Ethnic minority 



TTT 




Not an ethnic minori 



Total years edytafional work experience, classroom and non-classroom;^ 
5 oi/under 1 1 to lb over 



6 to 10 



Present employment is: 

Classroom. teacher 



11 to 15 
16 to 20 . 




TTT 
W 



TiT 



Admijhistrator 




Other (Project leader, media 
T3) -specialist, counselor, etc.) 



5. Main responsibility at which level? 
Elementary 

Junior »H1gh 

V 

V • 

Senior High ' j 

K-12' 
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6. .Total years of administrative experience: 

0 

"Trr" 

1 t6 5" 



6 to 10 



11 to 15 



16 to 20 



over 20 



7. Have you requested to be on the LDPA mailing l,ist? 
yes ^ „ 



TTT 



no 



8. - Have you ever considered a career irf educational adrttini strait ion? 



Tiy 



yes 



no 



4 



9. Do you presently aspire, to a position in educational administration? 



TTT 



yes 



no 



* .1 



undecided 



10. What is t^f^Sv-s^tus ot your certification in. educational admintstration? 

4 

I am nbt interested in becoming certified. 



TTT" 



I am undecided about becoming certified. 



I plan tt) begin working toward certification. 



I am working tfjward certification. . 
(4) In What area? 



I am certifiti(i. 
(5) • In what area? 
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Would j^ou like your name in the LDPA file of candidates for administrative 

positions? -rf so,, please add: (Additional inforriiation will be solicited 
at a later date. ) . . 

•NAME ...^ ^ SCHOOL . ■ 



!oro°^ P>^efer not patting your name on this survey, please call our office 
(398-Z439) and we wi^l be glad to include your name in our file. 



If you are not now ^rsuing an administrative darter, please indicate you> 
reason or reasons.. | , " 

11- v.-I prefer- my present position. 

expect to work in education for more than a few years. 

I do not have enough years remaining in my career to justify -the 

time and effort required. ' v 

^ do not feel that I can afford the time and expense to become 

certified." ' ^ • 

I an not interested in. bucldng the system and pushing myself 

forward. „ ' 



I do not feel confident that Hcould succeed as an .administrator. 

'7- lJ.'._.My family would not support my Vf orts in that direction. 

T8. Other: 1 . - 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE FOLLOWING? » .. 

19. Qualified women an.d minorities should be in administrative positions 

as. role models to increase examples of career awareness and aspirations. 

agree 



20 



- di sagree 

*. 

Placement of qua I if ied. women in administrative positions should be a 
district priority. ' • 

^ (iqs^gree 

1, 



Placement of qualified minorities in administrative positions should, 
ibe a district policy. 

_ agree 

disagree * ^ 

jrr ' .. - 

I would mov£ ,to another school system in order to advance or maintain 
a career i^Bducationail admiil^i strati on. 

agree ^ 

• 4 

disagree ^ 
' (2) ■ - 

__J^__ does not apply; not interested in educational administration 
(3) 

If you cOuld choose your boss» would you prefer: 
to work for a male administrator 



to work for a female administrator 

no preference 

\ 

Indicate how you would actually feel about wgrking as an educational 
administrator. ( Assume ttjat you have adequate educational preparation 
to g6;t the job . ) . 



, I am not interested in working as an educational administrator. 



I would actively s6ek out an opportunity to be an administrator 

(2) fif there were a reasonable chanqe of getting into this work 
and succeeding, you would make a great effort to get the job.) 

I would gladly accept an opportunity to be an administrator. 

(3) , (You would like a suitable administrative position, but you 

probably wouldn't do anything, special to get the job.). 

^ * f 

X I might be willing to consider an opportunity to be an adminis- 
jfTJ trator. (If you were offered such a job, you would think 
seriously al?out accepting it.) 
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THE EXPERIENTIAL COMPONEN-X 



Sponsorship 
Internship 



* 
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SPONSORSHIP PROGRaJi 

^ S 

LEADl-RSHIP CANDLUATE/SPONSOR INTERACTION RECORD 



To sdtistLj thc^ ijoals of d modnimjful six^nsorship program , each leaders^hlp 
• candlclcitij/^^sponsor pair will expected to earn at least tan (10) points 
from tlie followinq list of sut/aesfcod activities. ^ 



A. Monthly meetings at planned times ^fre strongly 
reconuiiendeci to sustain a good program and» for 
this reason^ extra points will be awarded for 
tliose who achieve this goajl O points). 



DATE 



POINTS 



B. Leadership candidate may attend the following 
func'tionl^ with sponsor (2 points earh) : 

1 . Board meet ing 

2. Actlyity of Executive Development Academy 

3 . Meet ing required of sponsor (cabinet » 
principals' meetings etc) 

4. Workshop: 

5. Luncheon meeting 

Professional organization meetings (lASA, 
Secondary Principals Association, etCr) 

7. Functions to which sponsor is Invited 
because of affiliation with district 

8- Others: 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan . 



Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr . 

May ' 



C;. Leadership candidate* may observe the sponsor 
in activities such as (1 point each): 

1. Conducting a mtu^ting , 

2. Interviewing prospective employees. 



D. Sponsor may assign leadership candidate 
a re«jjn)ns lb i I i t y such as: 

I. Chairing a commit tt»e (3 points) 

2« B(»Ing a committee nieml^er (2 points) 

i. Being the sponsor's representative 
to a meet ing 



/ 
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Leadership candidate and sponsor^may ^ 
discuss the following point each): 

1, Certification requirements or other 
requirements for the administrative 
position ^ * 

2. Job description 

3- Interview skills (role playing suggested) 

4. CR administrative structure 

5. CR budget procedures 

6. Sponsor's career path 

7. Scheduling of classes 

8. Skills necessary when dealing with the 
community 

9. Policy and decision making on- 
building and district levels 

10. -Impact of negotiations 

11. Daily routine and commitments 

12. Handling adverse criticism 

13. Responsibilities of school board 



14. Line/staff organizational patterns 

15. Compensation in^n administrative position 

16. Other pertinent subjects 



Leadership candidate may spend scvera]^ hours 
working with sponsor on a project for which 
the sponsor is responsible (3 points)* 



J- 



TOTAL POINTS 
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A GREAT LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITY 



A ten-day|MINI-INTERNSHIP will again be offered for up to 12 certified staff 
members. This experience will provide an opportunity for individuals to 
explore their interest and potential in the area of administration and will 
Increase their understanding of -ajdmini strati ve skills and functions The 
intern experience can be either of a position (e.g., building administrator,* 
Director of Personnel) or may involve bui I ding- level or central-office place! 
ment as a. function (e.g., budget ,^ourjri cul um planning, evaTxiation) . 

A limit of 12 positions necessitates a selection process— a written application 
with vita, referen(;es, and an interview. The mini-Internship will begin in 
January. If selected, you will be absent from your regular as^gnment for 
approximately five days, although not necessarily five consecutive days. 
Substitutes will be provided. The experience will additionally involve 40 
hours (five 8-hour days) for administrative training Sessions and project 
development, which will be reimbursed at th^, prevail ing mini-grant rate. Your 
partjci^ion i n the MINI-INTERfj EXPERIENCE, wi 1 1 be contingent up on the appr^al 
o f your supervisor . " ^ 

If you are interested ip this program: 

1. discuss with your supervisor the implications of application 
and possible selection; 

2. complete the attached form; 

3. attend the INFORMATION MEETING on at 

in • Room, ' . 



Please complete and return to the office before ^, 

We win expect you at th^ meeting unless you notify 'us otherwise 



\NAM^s, 



INTEREST APPLICATION FOR MINI-INTERNSHIP 

/ 



^ILDING ^ TELEPHONE 

r 
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MINI- INTERNSHIP 
FORMAL APPLICATION 



NAME 



BUILDING. 



POSITION 
f 



A. PLEASE IIDICATE IViE lYPE OF EXPERIENCE(S) YOU WISH TO EXPLORE. CHECK SEVERAL^ 
CHOICES m\ INTEREST YOU. 

POSITIQM FUfOION 



ERIC 



□ ELEf^ENT/tf^Y PRINCIPAL 
QSECONEARY PRINCIPAL 

□ ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL 

□ COORDINATOR OF 



.□ INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES ADMINIStF^TDR 



TITLE: 



□ OPERATIONAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATOR 



TITLE: 



□ BUSINESS SERVICES ADMINISTRATOR 
TITLE: ' 



CT OTHER: 



q^LOBET DEVELOPMENT 
• □ CURRICULUM PLANNING 

i 

□ CONDUCTING MEETINGS/ WORKSHOPS 

□ COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

□ OPTIONAL PROGRAMS 

□ STAFFING 

□ SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL 

□ EVALUATION 

□ CONFLICT MANAGEMENT 

□ AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

□ HANDLING DISCIPLINE 

□ OTHER: ' 



B. PL^EJ^IST ,M) (2) HEFEHB^CES \m MAY BE CONTACIH) BY THE SELECTION miWE. 

r ' ADDBESa TELEPHONE 
1.) ' 



2.) 



C. PUEASE INDICATE THE PERSON WHO WILL BE COfPLHING AND RETURNING YOUR WRITEN 
RECOtENEATION: ' ' ^ ' - 



RETURN THIS APPLICATION TO THE OFFICE BY NOVEMBER I . 
YOUR VITA, AND THE WRITTEN RECOffCNDATION WILL ALSO BE DUE NOVEMBER 1 
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MINI-INTERNSHIP 
CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING APPLICANTS' v|tAE 



I. ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT: (15 points) 



a. 



IncLuslveness - Does It indicate the variety experiences you have had? 

Accomplishment orientation - Does It Indicate what you have accomplished 
as well as describe what you have done? 

Logical orientation - Does the arrangement reflect areas that you wantt^fo 
focus on first? •} 



d. Appropriateness - Is tlnrte information included complete and accurate, yet 
still pertinent to ydur qualifications for the position? 



II. FOR M AND FORMAT : (15 points) 

a. Appearanc/e - Does it look well organized? Is the format distinct^e^ 

b. Readabll:ij§y - Does the organization mqjke it easy to read? Is the 
information condensed in such a way to increarse readability? 

c. Grammar and Punctuation - Is the wording appropriate? Is it correct? 

d. Writing Style- - Are the sentences succinct yet adequate?, 



IS TUE DOCUMENT A REFLECTION OF YOURXOALS, 'YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND TALENTS? 
DOES IT INDICATE YOUR POTENTIAL? ' 




CONTENT FOR PO.SSIBLE Il^LUSION IN YOUR VITA 
Your obJectlveB 

Educational backgroundk formal, workshops, academic recognition and honons 
Presentations and Publications-^ 

Profe^lonal\(prk experience ^ ^ 

Other pnofessionaX exper itmce : . j^eaching, curriculum development. Other ^reas, 
y . major r^^sponstbllities, committee assignments, 

?ess lonalXorgiinlzatlons 



/ # " special projects 



Co!M|unlty organizations 

ERIC 



MINI-Iim^IP 
IfUERVIEW * 

sAhpif 0iiF<;TinN5: - 

1. I/hy are you interested in the internship? < 

2. What do you feel are your strengths in your profession? 

3. In what ways have -you used your leadership and management skills? 

1 " 2 3 u ^ ■ <; 



. ASSERTIVENESS 

2 5 ' H 5 



. Ability to Express Ideas 
,2 3 4 



Perception of MANA'bERiAL Skills 



MINI-INTERNSHIP 
PRDPOSED TIMELINE 



October 1 . 
October 6 

fiDVEMBER 1 
fbVEMBER 8-2^ 

•December 3 
' December 6 
December 8-17 

vIanuary 3-17 ' 

January 17 - May 13 

January 15" 
february'' 2^ 

January 30 i 

February 15 



March 8 
April 19 



May 13 
May 13 . 
May 16 20 



INFORMAL APPLICATION§,jpUE - . , 
INFORMATION MEETING 

FORMAL APPLICATION/ VITA/, RECOMMENDATIOr^S DUE 
SELECTION PROCESS 

EVALUATION OF SELECTION^ PROCESS DUE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTERNS SELECTED 
FEEDBACK TO CANDIDATES 

ORIENTATION MEETING FOR INTERNS 

I^EXERIENCE ^ - ■ 

management training sessions / 
interns' timeline due 
interns' key task due 

support meetings (one required) f 
administrators^ and interns' evaluations due 

FINAL report AND PROJECT REPORT DUE 
FINAL MEETING 
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APPENDIX C 

WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
THLES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA 

JANUARY 1977 - JUNE 1979 

/ 

i 





' WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
TITLES AMif BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA 
January 1977 - June 1979 

I 

About Those Few Women Who Scale the Heights of School Management," American 
School Board Journal (June '76), 163:24-7. " 




Academy's New Girl Network," Change , vol . IjX^^iiJaef^ July '78), #6, pp. 18-21. 

Administrative Internships: Approaching the Job Market Creatively,"- f 
Vocational guidance Quarterly (March '79), 27:265-9. 

f 

'Administrative Internships: A New Conceptualization," Planning and Changing, 

vol. 9,#1, pp. 55-62. ■ ^ 

• 

American Public Schabl Administration: -A 'Short Analysis," School Revie^C 
vol. 86 (February '78), #2, pp. 217-50. ' ] ^ 

Are Women Underqual if ied for Leadership?" Phi Delta Kappan (November '77), 
59:207. ~ . 

"Authority Positions for Women: Principalshrps in Public Education," Con tempo rar/ 
Education, vol. 48 (Sunnier '77), #4, pp. 206-10. ^ 

"The Black Women in School Administration," Integrated .Education, vol. 15 i(July- 
August '77), M, pp.. 34-7. 

'Characteristics and Perceptions of Women Certified for Supervisory and i^dmiitis- 
trative Positions i,n Illinois," Illinois School Research and Development , \ 
vol. 14 (Winter .'78), pp. 45^51^ ' " \ 

Effectiveness of Affirmative Action for Women," Hiqher Education (May/June '78), 
49:218-30. / — ^ 

"EncOuraging-Women to Enter Administration," NASSP Bulletin (May '78), 62:114-19. 

"Federal Funds: Women's Educational Equity Act," American Education , vol. 13 
(December '77), #10, pp. 28-9. ' ' .. 

'Fighting Sex Discrimination in School," McCalls (January '79), 104:44. 

From One Who Made It: Advice to Women on Their Way Up in School Administration," 
Ajtieric_an_S£ho^oJ Board Journal (July '78), 165:27-8. 

"How Do Women Adm"ini strators View Job Satisfaction and Discrimination?" National 
^sAOjLiAt LOA £f J^A^^^^ Deans and Counsel-ors Journal (November '78), 41:67-8+. 

How Men Really Feel About Promoting Women," Redbook (November '78), J52:57-8+. 

'How To Tell If You're Discriminating Against Would-Be Women Administrators and* * 
What To Do About It If You Ar*e," American School'Board Journal (June '76), 
163:19-23. " ' V : 

"How Women and Minorities Rank in U.S. Education" Interracial Books for Children ' 
Bulletin (February '77), #8, pp. 4-5. 
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"Hufiianistic Supervision: Getting Women Into, the Inner Circle," Catalyst for 
Change , vol. 7 (Wtnter #2, pp. 14-16^*^ . 

"No 'Room at the Top," American Educatipn , vol. 13. (June '77), pp. 20-3, 26. 

"Organizational Effectiveness and the Wotnan Administrat6r," NASPA Journal, vol. 
16 (FebruaryJX7), #2, pp. 43-7. • ^ 7., 

"Perceptions of Membership and Women in Administration: Implication for Pub.lie 
Organisation," Administration Plus Society , vol. 10 (May '78), #1, pp. 33-48.;'.. 

"Professional Development for Women," Current Issue s in Higher Education ('76)» 
31:87-96. ~" ^ ^ - / 

"Rise and Decline of Women Administraters ,"' National Elementary Princibal 
(Ndvember, '76), 56:53-4. ^ — ~ , *~ 

\ " ■ • ■ » 

"Sex Discrimination in School Administration," Phi Delta Kappan (April '77), 
'58:644-5. • ' . . 

"Survey of the Status of Females \^ the School World," Phi Delta Kappan (June '78) 
59:718. ' • . . 

■ ■ S 

"To Advance Women: - A Natural Identification Program," Educational Record (Winter 
'77), 58:91-1,19. _ ; ' ■ \ 

"Training Women for Administration," National Association of Women Deans and 
- Counselors Journal (Fall '78), 42:16^^22^ ~~- ' ' 

"Vanishing Ladies: Women Principals Today," Delta Kappa G amma Bulletin (Summer 
•77), 4'3:56-9. 

"Will Women Administrators Need Government .Intervention?" NASPA Journal, vol. 15 
(Spring '78), #4, pp. 37-38. ^ 

"Women and Administration: Confrontation or Accoirwodation?" Theory into Practice 
•(October '76), 15:293; or Education Digest (March '77), 42:39-42. 

"Women In Educa-tion," Change (November '77), 9:9: ' 

■ * 

"Women in Education," Phi Delta Kappan (April '79), 60:583-9. 



"Women in Educational Administration: Profiles and Resources;" N ASSP Bu lletin., 
vol. 61 (September '77), #410, pp. 101-106. _ - \ ■ 

"Women in Management: Moving Up?" Social Wor k, vol. 22 (November '77), #6. dd. - 
512-4. • - 

"Women in Management: A Research Review," Journal of Applied Psychology (December : 
'77), 62:647-64. ^ . •• 

"Women in School Administration: A Case Analysis," Urban Education (July '78), • 
13:218-36, ' : ^ 

"Women: Trading the Classroom in for Supervisory- Roles," American S econdary 
Education (September '77), 7:32-4. 



